


Marriage in the/Blble 


1# Marriage is a divine institution 
is very clear and definite on this point# 


The Scripture 


a# Marriage is a part of God's creation order. 
When God created male and female he anticipated marriage 
and when God brought Sve to Mam and blessed them and 
said that the two shall be one flesh t He had instituted 
marriage as a permanent institution for the human race. 


b. This order of creation is confirmed by the 
6th commandment of the moral law and by many passages 
in the 6>ld and New Testament which warn against the 
violation of this divine order. 

c. Finally, marriage as a divine institution 
is confirmed by Christ Himself when He says Matt. 19.6 j 
"T hey are no*more twain, but one flesh. What,therefore, 
God has joined together let not man put asunder." 


Notes The fact that marriage is a divine institution 
and a part of God's creation order also accounts for the 
remarkable phenomenon that marriage is found with all - 
races and all peoples in all ages. No race of man, even 
among the lowest of savages, has been discovered where 
marriage does not exist. Luther has correctly said, "I 
am persuaded that if God had not ordained marriage, but 
had left man to associate : with the first women, 
they themselves would very speedily have become tired 
of this disorderly course, and have prayed for marriage. 

2. Scripture is equally clear in its teaching that 
marriage is a permanent union and that once entered Into 
it is indissoluble. The sixth commandment is very 
definite on this point and Jesus confirms the 6th comm- 
mandment when He says "What therefore God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder," Matt.19,6, and"Who- 
soever shall put away his wife excapt it be for for¬ 
nication, he committeth adultery." Matt. 19,9# 


3- While the Scripture is definite and clear regarding 
the divine origin and the premanency of marriage the 
Scripture is completely silent on the question how mar¬ 
riage was to be consummated* 

There are many specific provisions regarding marriage 
in the laws of Moses and in other parts of the 0}d and 
New Testaments, but there is not a single law or provision 
stating how man was to enter into this state or what 
conditions man must meet before the state of marriage 
exists between two people# In other words, we have here 
a parallel to trie divine insttution of government. 
Government has also been instituted by God. It belongs, 
like marriage, to the order of creation, but God did not 
prescribe the form of government which man was to establish 


1 Stern, B..J. "The Family, Past and Present" p.132 
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nor did He indicate in what manner government shall come 
into being* God did not prescribe the form of government 
but left that to human discretion and judgment. Likewise* 
God instituted the ordinance of marriage but did not 
prescribe the manner in which marriage shall be consummated* 
This He left to the discretion and judgment of man, but 
once consummated, whatever the method o the custom might 
have been by which it was established, it is binding* 

Hence we also find that the in which marriage was 
entered into, consummated, or performed, varied from age 
to age in the Bible times and still varies from people to 
people to this day* 

In the case of the first marriage on earth, God 
Himself was the actor. He brought the woman to Adam and 
united the two to be man and wife for the purpose of 
companionship, procreation and subduing the earth* 

In the case of Abraham and his brother Nahor, we 
read, "And Abraham and Nanor took them wives,® Abraham 
his naif sister and H&hor his niece, Gen*ll,29* Note: 

It was not Tarah wno selects the wives for his sons, but 
it is specifically stated that both Abraham abd Nahor 
took them wives* 

In the Case of Hagar we read that " Sarah gave her 
to ner nusband, Abraham:; to be his wife." Gen. 16,3* 

In the case of Isaac, Abraham makes the arrangements 
for tne marriage of nis son and tho he does not select 
the woman personally he selects the family from which the 
wife of his son is to be chosen, and note further when 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, arrived in the city and 
at the noma of Rebecca, he makes the proposal® to the 
brother and t.,e father of Rebecca,and he makes these 
proposals on behalf of his master, Abraham* It is very 
noteworthy that the sacred writer mentions the brother 
Laban before the father, Bethuel* It is Laban, Bethuel, 
and Eliezer who arrange for the marriage of Rebecca* 

After Laban ahd Bethuel had heard the proposals of Eliezer 
they say, "Behold, Rebecca is before thee, take her and 
go and let her be thy master's son's wife*" Thereafter, 
Eliezer presented his gifts. Again it is interesting 
to note that Laban, brother, is among the recipients 

of these gifts. After hhe marriage arrangements had thus 
been completed, Rebecca is called in to gin her opinion* 

In the case of the marriage of Jacob, to Leah and 
Rachel, we have a clear case of a man purchasing Bis 
wives as was customary with many of the ancient people of 
Bible times and otherwise, and which was recognized by 
the code of Hammurabi already in existence at this time. 

The purchase price paid was seven years of labor for each. 
Tnis price, no doubt, vras agreed upoa because it was all 
that Jacob had. He was a stranger in a strange land and 
had neither money or Cattle to offer* Again note that 
the marriage arrangements are made between Jacob and Laban 
the father, and the father receives the purchase price. 
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In Joshua 15 1 61*17* wo read that Othniel purschased 
the daughter of Caleb as a wife by conquering the city of 
£irjatn Sepher• There is no evidence that the daughter 
was consulted in this arrangement* 

In 1 Sam# 18,27, we read that David paid the price 
of 100 foreskins of the Philistines for the hand of Michel, 
the daughter of Saul. In this case the price required 
for the hand of the king's daughter was arranged by go- 
betweens, that is, by the servants of Saul* Again we find 
no evidence of the dau hter having been consulted. 


In tha book of Ruth, chapter 4* verse 10,we read: 

"And Boaz said. . . Moreover, Ruth the Moabitess, the. wife 
of Mahon, have I purchased to be my wife". And in Hesea 
3,2, the prophet says concerning his wife, "So I bought 
her to me for fifteen pieces of silver and for a homer of 
barley and half homer of barley." 

In Deut. 21,10-14 we find detailed regulations for 
marriage by capture. It is obvious that in such a mar- 
riage neither tue parent nor the woman concerned waw 
consulted In the matter,but the captor decided for him¬ 
self whether or not he would take the Captured woman into 
marriage as his wife or sell her as a slave. 

At the time of Solomon and during the period of the 
kin^s we meet with so-called diplomatic marriages, a 
practice so common throughout history. In such marriages 
the daughter, and in many cases even the son, were net 
consulted. 

In the Apocryphal bdok.of Tobit, written sometime 
between 250 and 17^ B.C. and, therefore, reflecting 
customs and traditions commonly acceptd among the Jews 
in the period before Christ, we find a fatrly detailed 
description of marriages as tt was contracted and con¬ 
summated at that time. Thera the bridegroom, Tobias,is 
repesented as sueing for Sarhh, the daughter of Reguel, 
cut he addresses his proposals not tt Sarah, the daughter, 
but to the father, and says: "I will eat nothing here 
till we agree ahd swear one to another," Thereupon, 

Raguel answers and says, "Then take her from henceforth 
according to the manner, for thou art her cousin, and 
she is thine, and tha merciful God give you good success 
in all things. Then he Called his daughter Rarah, and she 
Came to her father, and he took her by the hand^i and gave 
her to be the wife of Tobias, saying, "Behold, take her after 
the law of Moses and lead her away to thjr father." Arkl 
he blessed them? and Called Edna his wife, and took paper, 
and did write an instrument of covenants, and sealed it. 

Then they £agan to eat. 

In the Talmud, Tractate Kiddushin, on Betrothals, 
we read: "A wife is acquired in three ways, and she 
can get her freedom in two ways. She is acquired through 
money, through a deed, or through sexual intimacy. And 
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ahe can get her freedom by divorce, or through her husband* s 
death* To this Rabbi Simon makes the following comments 
We have learned that the father excerises authority-over 
his daughter in regard to her betrothal by money contract 
or intercourse.” (The Babylonian Talmud, by Leo Auerback, 
p.181) 

In all the cases thus far cited there is no evidence 
of voluntary and mutual consent of both parties before the 
marriage contract had been agreed upon. But later in 
Jewish history the mutual consent of both parties appears 
as a definite requirement, for according to later Talmudic 
law consent of the parties to marry each other had to be 
regularly manifested by a special formality which gave 
validity to the marriage contract. This formality wqs 
called kaseph or money. In the presence of two witnesses 
the man gave to his chosen bride a piece of money with the 
words, "Be thou consecrated to me." To this was added a 
written agreement in which the contracting husband obli¬ 
gated himself to provide a certain sum of money for his 
intended wife from his estate in the case of his death 
or in the case of her divorcement. This obligation was 
called Kethubhah which means the marriqga deed. As a 
minimum of this obligation the sum of 200 silver denarii 
at the marriage of a virgin and 100 at the marriage of a 
widow was fixed. It is believed that this institution 
was originated or at least regulated by Si^on ben Shetach, 
brother and prime minister of Queen Alexandra of the house 
of the Maccabees about 100 B.C. 

To summarize what has been said thus far under point 
3 we can say, there is no evidence in the Old Testament 
either of a specific law or of a common generally re¬ 
cognized custom regulating the manner in which marriage 
was to be entered into or by which marriage was to be 
consummated. On the countrary we find that the customs 
concerning marriage varied then as much as they vary now 
among the different peoples of the world. Marriage was 
recognized as a divine institution, but the manner by 
which it was consummated was regulated by society. 

If we next turn to the New Testament for some en¬ 
lightenment on this point, we find that Jesus and the 
apostles have a great deal to say about marriage, the 
validity of marriage, and other matters pertaining to 
the institution, but no where is there even the slightest 
intimation of some rule or regulation by which marriage 
should be consummated, Jesus recogonizes the Jewish mar¬ 
riage as it then existed as binding and when Paul and 
his fellow apostles went to the Greeks and Romans, i.e., 
to the pagan world, they recognized the marriages as 
sanctioned by the customs of these two peoples. 

Among the Greeks the father had the right to expose 
his children in their infancy, to sell them in case of 


^"A Short History of Marriage", by Westermarck, pp.166.174 
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urgency as long as they remained in his power and to 
give away his daughter in marriage without consulting 
their wishes, T. G. Tucker, a recognized authority on 
Greek life, gives the following intresting account of 
marriage customs among the Greeks. He writes: "let 
after all, love mattered little so far as the girl* s 
future was concerned. Let us imagine her to be now of 
marriageable age, which may be anywhere from fiftheen to 
twenty. We will, for convenience, call her Pasiclea. 
Pasiclea 1 s father or other guardian—if not her father, 
her nearest male kinsman—is prepared to give her a 
dowry of certain dimenstions, and he is looking about 
for a suitable match. If she has no father, the nearest 
male kinsman, provided he is a bachelor hims elf and is 
not a full brother nor in the direct line of descent, 
has the first claim to marry her himself. If he is 
unable or disinclined, he either fixes his eyes upon 
some suitable citizen, perhaps quite young, but pre¬ 
ferably upwards* of thirty of thirty-five, or he employs 
for the purpose of professional matchmaker . ‘. . It is 
of course, the most natural proceeding to consider first 
the circle of his acquaintence and the sons of his friends, 
but, before all things, equality of pecuniary position is 
sought on both sides. The Athenians had in this connection 
the proverb "keep to your own track." If Pasiclea 1 s 
father or guardian knew of no suitable match, the match¬ 
maker discovered one for him, although, truth to tell, 
it was probably more commonly her task to find and win 
over a suitable wife for some man whose time had come to 
settle down. • • 

The first and most important ceremony was the be¬ 
trothal, at which, by the way, it was not in the least 
necessary that the girl should be present. Properly 
speaking, the affair ia a contract between persons en¬ 
titled so to contract, and the girl has no standing in 
the matter. A dowry is agreed upon, and a solemn * 

"pledging" is performed in the presence of witnesses* 

Without this "Giving away," as it was called, an Athenian 
marriage is invalid. There was no such thing as a mar¬ 
riage in the presence of priests or representatives 
of the state. Indeed there was no church at all in our 
sense of the word. The only ceremony after the pledging 
was the "fetching home," which took place at a later day 
and which we may regard as the actual wedding. This 
previous solemnity before witnesses was, therefore, in¬ 
dispensable. So far as the dowry was concerned, it 
belonged to the wife, must be given back if she was 
divorced, and when she died, it went, not to her husband, 
but to the nearest of k±n."l 

According to ?Roman custom it was common practice 
for the parents to arrange the marriage of their children 
long before they were able to have any judgment in this 
matter, or while, as Tucker says, the intended bride was 
still a mere child and the future groom but a boy. 2 


^Tucker, T. G. "Life in Ancient Athens", pp.158-161 
Tucker, T. G. "Life in the Roman Wotld of Nero and St. Paul" 
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Seneca, referring to this practice, “writea,"Every 
animal, and every slave, clothes and utensils are exa¬ 
mined before they are bought, only the future wife is 
not shown so that she may not displease her future ihus- 
band before she becomes his wife* If she is ill tempered, 
stupid, or ill shaped, or whatever her defects may be, 
we learn of them only after the wedding*"1 The marriage 
customs of the Greeks and the Romans, therefore differed 
from those of the Jews and yet we find both Paul and his 
fellow apostles and the early church honoring such mar¬ 
riages wherever they had been consummated according to 
the laws and customs of their respective people. 

Our missionaries today, in like manner, honor the 
monogamous marriages that have been consummated in 
foreign lands, such as India, China, and Africa, though 
the customs regulating these marriages differ very 
widely from the laws and regulations governing marriage 
in our own country. The fact is that in pagan countries 
mentioned, the marriage between the young people entering 
is arranged by the parents or relatives in earliest 
childhood and long before the young people involved are 
capable to know what marriage is nor mature enough in 
judgment to give their consent. 

4* This brings us to the fourth point, the real 
issue before us, and that is the questions Does the 
Bible teach that "engagement is equivalent to marriage?" 
Engagement i3 defined as: "When two persons competent to 
marry have with the consent of their parents of their 
own free will and unconditionally promised to marry each 
other, they are rightfully betrothed or engaged," Of 
such engagement we say: "Before God and the church 
they are man and wife*" The proff texts quoted in support 
of this position are Gen.2,21-24: Gen.29,21; Matt.1,18-20; 
Deut.22,23.24. 

In reply to the arguments offered in support of this 
position I submit the followings 

First, in none of the cases of Old Testament mar¬ 
riages quoted in section 3 of this paper can it be es¬ 
tablished that marriage was entered into by an engagement 
as engagement is defined above. Instead, we find that 
marriage is arranged between the parents of the Ban and 
the woman to be married, which seems to have been the 
most common practice in ancient times, or between the 
father of the bride and the bridegroom himself, or it 
is entered into by purchase or capture. 

Second, marriage in the Roman and Greek world at 
the time of the New Testament did not come about as a 


1 Friedlaender, "Sittengeschichte Roms", Vol. 1, p.250 
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voluntary argeement between the two people entering 
marriage, but was arranged by the parents or near rela¬ 
tives, usually at an age when those betrothed were still 
inconstant to judge and decide for themselves. The 
latter was especially true with respect to the women. 

And yet, Paul and the other apostles recognizeesuch 
marriages as valid and say nothing about a necessary change. 

Third, the proff texts quoted in support to the 
position held do not prove what they are 3 aid to prove. 

The first passage, Gen2,21-24, does not deal with 
engagement even remotely and does not even mention 
engagement. This passage merely relates how God insti¬ 
tuted marriage by creating Eve and bringing her to Adam 
and uniting the two as man and wife. 

Neither does the second passage, Gen.29,21, have 
anything to say about engagement as this is defined above. 
This passage deals with the custom of purchasing a wife. 
Jacob had paid the price contracted for with Laban. 

His seven years of service were weoe up and he now demands 
his rightful reward, which was his wife, which he had 
earned. Surely we aan not quote this passage to estab¬ 
lish that marriage is consummated by an engagement be¬ 
cause it can be quoted with much greater force to prove 
the very opposite. 

The third passage. Matt.1,18-20, is the well-known 
and often quoted reference to the relation that existed 
between Joseph and Mary before the birth of Ch±i 3 t. The 
whole argument derived from this passage is based on the 
words, "fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy wife" ( Tv , u 

J rMAUpL g cm )• The Greek word. , staHd? 

fbr both woman in a generic sense an# wife. if ire squeeze 
this passage for all that is in it, all that it proves is 
that a betrothed woman was spoken of as a man's woman 
or wife among the Jews at this time. It does not prove 
that this custom was a divinely established law binding 
for all times and for all people. In fact, this passage 
shows that even among the Jews at this time engagement 
and marriage were not altogether equivalent. Otherwise 
Joseph could not have decited to leave- Mary secretly as 
he did, but would have been under obligation to give her 
a letter of divorcement. 

And besides, we must remember that engagement with 
the Jews was something quite different than It is with 
us today, as was pointed out above in the reference to 
the law established by Simon ben Shetach, where a definite 
contract was entered into, the dowry fixed, and a sum 
of reimbursement stipulated in case of the death of the 
husband or the divorcement of the wife. 

The fourth passage quoted in support of the position 
held is Deut.22,23.24, of which it is said "that en¬ 
gagement is equivalent to marriage, is also learned from 
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the fact that fornication uith an espoused woman was 
punished even as fornication with a neighbor's wife. 

But an examination of the passage in its connection shows 
that it is evident on the very face of it that this law 
was intended for the Jews and binding for them only. If this 
were to be valid for all time, then what right have we to 
ignore the rest of that law? If Deut. 22,23.24, is to be 
submitted as proff for this doctrine then certainly all of 
it must stand, which would mean that we would have to in¬ 
sist on the death penalty in every case of fornication with 
a neighbor's wife or his aspoused bride. 

5. When we examine the proff texts submitted we do 
not find a single passage quoted that clearly establishes 
the law that betrothal or engagement is equivalent to 
marriage. But certainly this matter is of the greatest 
importance 1. for the people contemplating marriage, 

2. for the church, 3. for the society at large, and 4. 
from the standpoint of the practical implications involved. 

It is a serious and a precarious practice to bind the 
conscience of people in a matter so important as mar¬ 
riage with proof texts so uncertain as those quoted. If 
God had intended that engagement were to be the same 
as marriage for all time and for all people^ ke would 
have stated this clearly somewhere in His word and Jesus 
or His apostles would have given some definite instruc¬ 
tion about it as they did in matters of divorce. 

The historical fact is that this position of the 
church did not grow out of the teaching of Scriptures al all, 
nor was it based on the passages quoted. When the church 
spread into the pagan world it found certain customs 
regulating marriage already in existence among the various 
peoples in whose midst it was established. The church 
recognized the existing customs and first left them 
entirely unaltered, only insisting on a monogavous 
marriage and the indissolubility of marriage because 
that was clear teaching of Scripture# In the course 
of time civil law and canon law became commonly 
recognized throughout Christendom. Thus, gradually the 
matter of marriage also came under the jurisdiction of 
the church and the church then superimposed biblical 
sanction for certain usages already previously enforced 
by society. 

Roman law distinguished between betrothal and marriage. 
Marriage itself was defined as a union of a man and a 
woman, while betrothal was defined as a declaration and 
counter promise of future marriage. The church in the 
Middle Ages adopted the Roman practice, but the distinction 
between betrothal and marriage was less sharply drawn. 

But even while this was so, betrothal were regarded as 
insoluble. Gratian, the author of "The Decretum Gratiani," 


‘'Pastoral Theology, "Dr, J, H. 
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and who might also be called the father of canon law, 
distinguished between consensus initiatum and the copula 
perfectnm coniugium , , only the letter being sacramental 
and indissoluble• The later schoolmen distinguished 
between two kinds of betrothals, one having the effect 
of the Roman betrothal and the other of the Roman marriage 
only the latter was sacramental and indissoluble. 

In Germany the church found a national law of mar¬ 
riage already in existence. According to the German 
law the original marriage contract consisted in an actual 
purchase of the wife. Later this was modified to the 
purchase of the "Mund" or the power over the wife from 
one who had this power, i.e., the father or the nearest 
male relative, who took the place of the father. This 
contract, therefore, was not made between the two people 
entering marriage, but between the man desiring a wife 
and the father of the woman he wished to marry. Later 
this was modified still more to include in the contracting 
parties both the man and the woman contemplating marriage. 
But such a betrothal was a public affair at which questions 
of dowry and other details were settled before witnesses 
and put into written form. 

Luther in his day found certain marriage laws in 
existence and saw no reason to alter them. Customs and 
mores of people are tenacious and resist stubbornly every 
effort at change. Hence we find that these early German 
customs regulating marriage survived with but little 
modification to the days of our fathers. (This has 
been changed in Germany since 1900), When our fathers 
left Germany and came to America, they brought these 
customs together with others to this country. But mar— 
ruage, like government, is a matter that belongs to 
society as a whole and not to individuals or individual 
groups within society. No groups within a given society 
can establish marriage laws of their own. Hence what 
was binding in Germany at the time of Luther or at the 
time of our own fathers is not necessarily binding for 
Christians in America or in China or India today. 

The antecedents of marriage customs and usages 
in America must be sought in England. The English 
customs, were, however, not essentially different from 
those in Germany, but were gradually modified here in 
America by frontier conditions in the early colonial 
days. But in the course of time, stimulated by neces¬ 
sity, there developed in America a new and a distinct 
set of laws, regulations, and provisions governin g 
marriage. These have been well summarized in a Judicial 
opinion rendered in a case quoted as "The inhabitants 
of the Town of Milford vs. the inhabitants of the Town 
of Worchester, n 7 Mass. 48-57 (1810), and quoted in 
"Tfce Family and the State, Select Documents," b7 S. P. 
Breckinridge, Prof, of Public Welfare and Administration, 
University of Chicago* 
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A 

"Marriage is unquestionably a civil contract, 
founded in the social nature of man, and intended to 
regulate, chasten, and refine, the.intercourse between 
the sexes; and to multiply, preserve, and improve the 
species. It ia an engagement, by which a single man 
and a single woman, of sufficient discretion, take each 
other for husband or .wife. From the nature of the 
contract, it exists during the lives of the two parties, 
unless dissolved for causes which defeat the object of * 
marriage, or from relations imposing duties repugnant 
to matrimonial rights and obligations. 


"Marriage, being essential to the peace and harmony 
and to the virtues and improvements of. civil society, it * 
has been, in.all well-regulated governments, among the 
first attentions of the civil magistrate to regulate 
marriages; by defining the characters and relations of 
parties who may marry, so as to prevent a conflict of 
duties, and to preserve the purity of families; by des¬ 
cribing the solemnities, by which the contract shall be 
executed, so as to guard against fraud, surprise, and 
seduction; by annexing civil rights to the parties and 
their issue, to encourage marriage, and to discountenance 
wanton and lascivious cahabitation, which, if not checked 
is followed by prostration of morals, and a dissolution 
of manners; and by declaring the causes, and th^judi- 
cature for rescinding the contract, when the conduct of 
either party and the intresest of the state authorize 
a dissolution. A marriage contracted by parties authorized 




byelaw to contract, and solemnized in the manner prescribed 
by law, ia a lawful marriage; and to no other marriage 

the rights and privileges secured to husband 
and wife, and to the issue of the marriage. n 7 b. 51^ ' 


An analysis of the judicial opinion ju 3 t quoted yields 
the following elements as essential for the consummation 
of marriage in our own American society: a. Mutual and 
voluntary agreement by competent people; b. the procure¬ 
ment of license issued by the state expressing the ap¬ 
proval of society; c. the performance of the marriage 
ceremony by an individual authorized to perform such a 
cermonony for the proper control of marriage by society. 

Not until these conditions have been met has marriage 


iaken place in the U.3. 


But where does this leave the engagement or betro¬ 
thal? A betrothal is a solemn covenant between two 
people competent to enter into such a covenant for a 
future marriage. It ia a promise to perform, but not 
equivalent to the performance itself. It is the fltst 7 
step towards marriage, but not marriage itself. This 1 
promise cannot be broken with impunity because of its 
very nature and because of the harm that may result to 
one or both parties involved. It is dishonorable or in 
some cases even infamous before the world. But a broken 
engagement is not the same as the severance of a marriage 
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already consummated and dare not be represented as such 
or treated in the same manner by the church* It is 
therefore, incorrect to speak in America of*an engagement 
as being equivalent to marriage. The phrase: "Nupteas 
non concubitus, sed consensus facit," is not of biblical 
origin, but a legal development originating in the Middle 
Ages and intended to avoid common abuses, and to establish 
the legitimacy of the children. Even Gerhard writes- 
"Etwas anderes ist es, ein Verlflbnisz eingehen, etwas 
anderes, die Ehe vollziehen, denn die Verlobunr? -tat nur 
grsprechen der Ehe- daher soil' der Brflutigam die Braut 
nicht far erne ihm schon ttbergebene Ehefrau, sondern 
far ein verheiszenes Gemahl an3ehen. nl ^nd Dr. C. C. 

Hein, formerly president of the American Lutheran Church, 
is corredt when he writes in "Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1933, 
p.144-45: "Was wir beanstanden, ist der 5atz, dasz 
Verlobung gleichbedeutend mit Ehe sei. engagement equi- 
-valent to marriage. Das stimmt, soweit es die Juden 
Bei ihnen w ar Verlobung gleichbedeutend mit 
-.he. Diesen Joischen Brauch erkennt die Schrift an 
und redet also davon. Nirgends aber sagt sie dasz sie 
diesen bei den Juden bestehenden Brauch nun zum Brauch 
aller VBlker und aller Zeiten erhebt und damit zur 
gflttlichen Qrdnung macht. Darum kBnnen wir auch nicht 
zustimmen, wenn behauptet wird, (der Verfasser erklSrt) 
dasz der geschlechtliche Itagang Verlobter nicht "forni¬ 
cation", also eine Stade wider des sechste Gebot, sei, ' 
sondern vielmehr ein "act against common and Christian 
decency." Vor nich allzu langer Zeit berief sich ein 
Pastor, dessen Tochter mit ehrem Verlobten Itozucht be- 
gangen hatte, auf die raissourische Verlobungslehre urn 
die Sache dera Kirchenrat gegenflber zu mildern. Der 
Kirchenrat erklfirte: "Wenn das die Lehre ist die Sie 
unseren jungen Leuten beibringen, so fordern iir hiermit 
Ihre Resignation." Die Resignation kam und wirde von 
der Germeinde prompt angenommen." 

Therefore we conclude: Marriage is a divine insti- 
tutuion and indissoluble once entered into by two people. 


This divine institution is exercised and controlled, 
like government, by society through civil authority. 

Luther says concerning marriage: "Es kam ja niemand 
leugnen, dass die Ehe ein flusserlich, weltlich Ding ist, 
wie Kleider u. Speise, Haas u. Hof, weltlicher Obrigkeit 
unterworfen wie das beweisen Kaiserliche Richte darttber 
gestellt." (Walther, "Pastorale", p.238) 


Society has the right to make provisions to regulate 
this institution in its midst for its oun good and for 
the Safeguarding of common decency in the world. Such 
regulations or customs dare not, however, violate the 
original creation order of God. The church must recog¬ 
nize such regulations now as it did in the time of the 
apostles, the early church, in the days of Luther, and since. 

^Wallher, "Pastorale", p.227 
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Betrothal in America today is not equivalent to marriage 
Niether the courts nor popular conception regard it so. * 
Hethrothal as understood in this country is solely a solemn 
promise, voluntarily and mutually given by two competent 
persons to enter into a marriage contract at some later 
date. It is no more and no less. Only in the case of a 
common law marriage is the betrothal, if we can speak of 
it in that way, and the marriage itself identical. Our 
traditional position is untenable here in America where, 
conditions are not the same as they were among the Jews 
or in Germany at the time of Luther. ‘We stand absolutely 
alone in all Christendom. It is not a question of faith 
doctrine or Christian life, but of civil jurisdiction. * 

We are causing confusion and offence in the mi nd 3 of many 
Christians and in the world about us. Iragedies even 
more serious than the one referred to by Dr. Hein and 
traceable directly to this position, can be multiplied 
without difficulty. Our position is an anachronism. It 
is not based on a divine law. It Is time that we change 
and state in clear, unmistakeable language what many of 
our pastors already practice. 





